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MotoGP 


ON THE EDGE 
OF ANOTHER 

21 points. Marc Marquez could celebrate 
another world championship - his fourth 
in MotoGP and six in total before his 
25th birthday next February - by keeping 
his head at the Ricardo Tormo circuit this 
weekend. Valencia has thrown up some 
title shocks in the past but the odds are 
in #93’s favour against Andrea Dovizioso 
who has never finished a premier class 
campaign in the top two 
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SHARP 

SCALPEL 

The EICMA motorcycle show 
in Milan kicks off at OTOR 
goes live and the latest shiny 
bikes and kit will be on dis¬ 
play until the end of the week 
at the Fiera Milano. With our 
test of the KTM 1090 Ad¬ 
venture in this issue here’s 
one of the first images from 
the Milan press pack of the 
gorgeous 790 Duke and the 
‘plug-filler’ in the Austrian’s 
rapid expanding portfolio 
of Street bikes. A test? Yes, 
please... 
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SECOND ONE 
IN FOCUS 

Jonathan Rea might have left his last 
mark on 2017 WorldSBK by defeating 
Colin Edwards’ previous best points total 
but Chaz Davies was a worthy second po¬ 
sition and erased some of the bitter taste 
from narrowly missing out on the runner- 
up slot at Qatar twelve months earlier. 

The British rivals are bound to go at it 
again come Phillip Island in February 
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FEATURE 


W e meet Justin Barcia in the Star- 
bucks Coffee House on Flamingo 
Road in Las Vegas. It’s the third 
or fourth time we've spoken to the laid- 
back 25 year old from New York over the 
years and the relaxed greeting and hand¬ 
shake is still firmly in place. 

We’ve on the eve of the Monster Energy 
Cup; an event that Barcia won in 2012 
and pocketed 100,000 dollars for a 
nights work at the Sam Boyd Stadium. 
However after two 250SX titles, Nations 
podiums and two Bercy victories the last 
three years have been largely unmemora- 
ble and mostly painful for the athlete that 
forged such a strong reputation and per¬ 
sona for style, determination, unrelenting 
racecraft and individualism. 

A series of injuries in the hectic and 
unforgiving AMA schedule set a slow- 
turning and undulating coil of confi¬ 
dence and results. From being one of the 
sport’s most recognisable and exciting 
figures, Barcia seemed to be overlooked 
with the culmination of his deal with JGR 
Suzuki and hovered on the fringes of the 
scrapheap. 



" WELL , / HAD TWO OPTIONS: ONE WAS TO RETIRE AND TWO WAS 
TO MAN-UP AND DO IT ON MY OWN WITH SOME FRIENDS. I WASN'T 
READY TO RETIRE SO IT WAS A CASE OF ' LET'S DO IT..." 


He appeared in Nevada somewhat unex¬ 
pectedly, armed with a stock Honda and 
prepped with the help of some friends 
and support of ties in an industry where 
he has starred since wowing motocross 
fans as a teenager and through twenty- 
five amateur titles. 


On Flamingo it is hard to tell whether 
Justin wants or needs a coffee. With 
fiancee Amber in close company he ap¬ 
pears to be slightly conflicted: a man 
who is gnawed by the fact that he still 
has much more to give and contribute to 
MX/SX and one who has been chewed 


JUSTIN BARCIA 



up by the harsh physicality of his pas- his life. His Saturday night would not be 
sion. Barcia still has to achieve...but has spectacular but the gesture of being out on 
also achieved a substantial amount, and the track and far removed from that factory 
admits that at 25 he doesn’t need to race team bubble he has inhabited since 2009 
(any viewers of the excellent ‘Moto’ video was meaningful, 
series will remember well his spectacular 

ranch riding facility in Florida, which he We chat on the record and then off it; his 
still owns). tales of swerving through an industry that 

is quick to fettle, quick to forget are slightly 
Barcia is back at the Monster Energy alarming but then, like his on-track ap- 

Cup maybe to show to himself, as much proach, Justin has always been a bit differ- 

as other people, that he is not ready for ent. 
the sidelines or another direction with 
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If Ryan Dungey or Ryan Villopoto were 
the vanilla or chocolate at the front of 
the ice cream fridge then Barcia was 
that slightly riskier if more adventurous 
flavour to the side that not everybody 
opted for. Supercross would be a blander 
without him. 


At the time of writing his options for a 
well-backed ride in the stadiums are 
slim and the extent of his desire to go 
a full campaign alone is publicly un¬ 
known. Amber heralds from the UK and 
the pair have already had holiday time 
in England in the autumn where Barcia 
had contact with MXGP teams but found 
the paddock very much sewn up; to the 
point where talent like Benoit Paturel are 
still scrabbling themselves for employ¬ 
ment. Timing has not been kind of late 
and remains an elusive ally. 

Barcia’s agenda may well emerge in the 
coming days and weeks but the absence 
of a racer that has been dubbed a wild 
child would be a sore miss for either 
AMA or FIM scenes... 



Your routine for years has been the 
same so did it take a bit of soul-search¬ 
ing to put that privateer option together 
for Monster Cup and go it alone? 

Ha! Yeah...it has been a tough couple of 
years with injuries and struggling to get 
comfortable back on the bike and going 
from Yamaha to Suzuki: it never really 
went that well and I lost a lot of confi¬ 
dence. I knew I wasn’t going back to JGR 
and I was working on something else 
but it fell through. So I went to England 
to relax for a few weeks and turn off my 
brain but I also spoke to a few people in 
Europe about racing the GPs and there 
were some satellite teams I could prob¬ 
ably could have gone with but I wasn’t 
sure if that was the route for me. My 
buddy Tim then called and he owns a 
technical suspension company and used 
to be my practice mechanic at Geico and 
he asked if I wanted to race the Monster 
Cup. I knew there was not much time 
but if he was willing then I’d do it! So he 
got a few things ready for the bike and I 
reached out to some of the best people I 
know; everybody was pretty willing and it 
was fairly easy. 



JUSTIN BARCIA 


Did that surprise you a little bit because 
the cliche is when things are not going 
well then your ‘friends’ vanish... 

Oh yeah. There are a few people who I 
know are really on my side...and a few 
that said: “we’ll see what we can do”. 

The word at the moment in this sport is 
“budget” and they are not selling motor¬ 
cycles like they were a few years ago... 
but there were a lot of people that really 
stepped-up to help me out and that was 
nice to see. 

You mention losing a lot of confidence: 
talk about that because for many peo¬ 
ple who saw you ride you were often 
the epitome of a guy with a lot of confi¬ 
dence... 

Yeah, for sure...but it was three years in a 
row [with problems]. When I joined JGR 
I just had my ankle fixed that I tore up 
while at Honda. I was OK after that but 
then had a mechanical issue while rid¬ 
ing in California and broke my pelvis, so 
I was out for a while. The year after I had 
another thing happen and got hurt and 
this time before the supercross season 
started I had a chain break and broke 


my wrist. It was pretty much a situation 
where I was hurt before the start of every 
supercross season and then I’d come 
back in the middle of the season and 
struggle to get back to where I was and 
I struggled to get used to a bike. I was 
never at one with it. I did win a couple of 
Outdoors on the Yamaha but I had time 
to build and get ready for that, [thinks] 
You just lose your confidence. You lose it 
in the bike and in yourself. It was really 
tough and I just needed a fresh start and 
this [his current status] is as fresh as it 
gets! 

It seems like you had no rhythm at all 
to your career over the last couple of 
years. How do you come back from ad¬ 
versity like that? 

Well, I had two options. One was to retire 
and two was to man-up and do it on my 
own with some friends. I wasn’t ready to 
retire and I still believe I can win, so it 
was a case of ‘let’s do it and not just sit 
around and wait for something to come’ I 
needed to get out there and show what I 
could do. 
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Did you fall out of love with it? 

Yeah...last year especially. I was working 
hard and doing what I could but I was also 
just going through the motions; nothing 
was clicking, nothing was happening and I 
thought ‘this is not fun at all’! In the outdoors 
this year I started out behind the 8-ball but I 
had some top five finishes and got near the 
podium but crashed hard at Washougal and 
was knocked out. I’ve had two or three con¬ 
cussions in the last year and they are tough 
to try and recover from and people don’t 
understand it so well because they don’t see 
you are ‘broken’, but your head is messed up. 
After Washougal I was trying to rebuild yet 
again during the season. It beats you down. 

How was that day-to-day existence when the 
job and the lifestyle was such a slog? 

It was hard to get up and do the things I 
needed to...but it was my job and I had to 
do it. It wasn’t fun though, not at all. I wasn’t 
comfortable in the team or the bike situation. 

I had high hopes and so did the team but it 
never went anywhere. 

Does it test your powers of communication 
to go through an episode like that? 

Yeah and it was happening from both sides 
because we’d have quite a few ‘mechanicals’ 
and the guys would say sorry and then I’d say 
‘sorry’ and it was a bit like ‘what’s going on?!’ 
We were all a bit lost. We had those high 
hopes and when I left Honda I was pretty 
much at the top and doing well on the 450. 

I thought I wanted a change and everything 
seemed like the grass was greener on the 
other side...but it wasn’t that much. 

Does time teach you that decisions are so 
important in your career? 

Yeah and being younger and not as mature 
as I am now I realised it could have been a 
lot different. But I made the decisions...and it 
builds a lot of character. 
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How would you have done things dif¬ 
ferently? Maybe more diplomacy with 
Honda because you had a tricky period 
trying to make the 450 work for you 
there... 

It was really tough because when I was 
at Honda I asked for things I wanted to 
change on the bike and I had no ‘puli’. 

I asked and asked and it didn’t really 
happen. So I thought ‘I’m going to do 
something different...’ when I did leave 
all those things came about! So it was 
crazy how it happened and it was the 
kind of case when you think ‘damn...’ 

But I was on top at that time and could 
pretty much have ridden where I wanted. 
I could see all this shiny stuff at one 
place and it seemed like the right deci¬ 
sion...but you cannot take anything back 
and it made me a tougher person. 


When you think back to the Honda days 
you and Trey [Canard] were a formida¬ 
ble set of riders. He has now retired and 
you’re still going- 

Racing’s tough. You never really know 
what is going to happen and you make 
choices all the time while hoping for the 


best. I’m happier now on my own that 
I was a month or two ago riding for a 
factory team. I’m not making a massive 
paycheck but I’m having more fun riding 
I still have some great sponsors behind 
me right now...so it is not like I am lost 
lost; just a little! 

Your mum has been a key part of your 
racing and career: what was her per¬ 
spective on what you should do? 

My parents leave it up to me to do what 
I want to do. They are happy if I want to 
race or go in another direction with my 
life. They are happy with whatever. We 
are all on the same page and I am just 
trying to rebuild. It is a reboot, rebuild 
[project]. We are in a hard spot but 
things change everyday in this sport, it 
is inevitable, and it is a bit crazy. I still 
have my facility down in Florida where I 
train, so I have options. 

Was there ever a moment where you 
considered a radical change? Opening a 
beach bar on a tropical island or some¬ 
thing...? 




JUSTIN BARCIA 


Ha! We always joke about stuff like that but 
being a racer...it is what I grew up doing 
and what I like so...I do have other invest¬ 
ments in things outside of racing so I am 
fine in that aspect. It is not like I need to 
race to make a living. I have done pretty 
well for myself and haven’t blown all my 
money and I think this shows that I still 
want to race and I’m going out on my own. 

You are here out of choice rather than ne¬ 
cessity... 

Exactly. I was thinking about a big change 
and looked at the GPs but at the moment 
the sport is kinda weird and in MXGP there 
are not a ton of rides. So it is not realistic 
for me to go over there right now. Maybe 
two years ago it would have been. So now 
it is a case of staying here and trying to get 
back on my feet and find a good ride again. 

Has someone like Dean Wilson made a 
road map for how it can be done? Or how 
a comeback can be made? 

Pretty much and it just shows you...he was 
in pretty much the same situation that I 
am now in; rebuilding his career and going 
on his own and an opportunity arose and 
he’s back on a factory team. I think that 
definitely opened a few people’s eyes and 
showed that these things can happen. 

What is more of a priority for you: to get 
back to a position where you are enjoying 
racing and having fun? Or to get noticed 
and get into that framework you’ve had for 
years of that works team support structure 
around you? 

I think right now I am gonna try and do it 
on my own and be happy, and do as much 
as I can but obviously the goal is to get 
back on a factory team. Can you ‘do it’ on 
your own? For sure. But a factory team 
takes a lot [of responsibilities] away and 
you just have to worry about training and 


testing. It is fun - in a way - seeing a lot of 
behind-the-scenes stuff about racing and as a 
privateer that I hadn’t seen before. Would I want 
to do this forever? No, because I do have to 
spend my own money to make it happen. 

Would you even consider an Alessi-type exper¬ 
iment of mixing up championships and events? 
Being a ‘gun’ for hire...? 

It is definitely interesting how they have done it 
but I’d like to stick to one series and I still have 
contracts with people like Alpinestars, Scott 
and Arai so I do need to stay in supercross/ 
motocross. I’m sure my sponsors would stick 
with me if I went to GPs or did something dif¬ 
ferent but ideally I think I have a lot left to do in 
America still. 

You come across as such a laidback guy so 
what will a supercross win or podium possibly 
on your own steam next year feel like? Will 
there be a lot of emotion? 

Ha! It will be great to get back on the podium 
because it has been such a long time in super¬ 
cross! And a year in Outdoors...I’d definitely 
like to do it in supercross and it would mean 
a lot. Right now the ‘team thing’ has been put 
together for Monster Cup and we’ll see how it 
goes. I’m sure I could race supercross on my 
own and I’ve had a lot of people reach out to 
me and there are some things on the table that 
I could do...but right now this seems like the 
best option. 

You’ve already hinted at how much work it will 
take... 

It is definitely a challenge to balance training, 
riding and talking to sponsors. I do have people 
helping...but it still needs to go through me to 
put it all in place. It is a lot of extra work but a 
good challenge. I mean, it is not that hard and 
to send a few emails a day is not that bad but 
I do need to stay on top of everything. I was 
actually doing some emails this morning to 
ensure some last minute parts for press day! 




Tim, Jamie at Twisted out in California have been 
‘huge’ and have put their businesses to the side 
for a moment to help. It is pretty cool. 


Anyone who follows you on social media can see 
that you’ve had a change in your personal life 
and seem settled in that aspect...Has it helped? 

Yeah! It puts a little...well, my personal life has 
been a lot better in these last couple of years and 
hopefully next year we’ll get married and it is 
so nice to have Amber here helping me out with 
things. She stepped into a lot of drama with rac¬ 
ing and stuff but she has been such a help. 

You must have met at a complicated time; you 
couldn’t have been the happiest soul in the uni¬ 
verse... 

We met at the Geneva Supercross and I was in an 
alright spot then. I’d just jumped on the Suzuki 
but then it was a bit uphill and downhill and she 
toughed it out with me. If we can go through that 
then we can handle quite a bit! Life throws you in 
some funny directions and that is a challenge as 
well because Amber has to travel from England 
and I try to go as much as I can. Life could be 
way harder. 

We spoke in the past of putting the ‘Bam-Bam’ 
caricature to bed but would some of that ‘brand¬ 
ing’ might actually be useful now? 

Ha! I don’t really mind it too much but I have to 
have the comfort on a motorcycle to have the 
‘bam bam’. We’ll see if some of that comes out 
back on this Honda or on a different bike. 

Lastly, life must seem up in the air but there is 
positivity around that... 

There is definitely a lot to think about but I am 
taking it day by day and seeing what happens. If 
racing doesn’t work out then there is much more 
to life and I’ll be happy with whatever happens... 
but I still have a lot left for racing and I feel good 
about myself and the place I am in right now and 
how different it is. I think I will be alright. 
































Answer’s Elite product line is among the most 
popular from the Americans and was a frequent 
sight on the backs of Tony Cairoli and Glenn 
Coldenhoff in MXGP this year; proving that mate¬ 
rial and performance of the garments is not to 
be underestimated, even at the very reasonable 
mid-range price point. 

The Elite has been re-designed with fit and per¬ 
formance at the top of the company’s priority 
list. The jersey is crafted from moisture-wicking 
fabric and has fade-free sublimated graphics as 
well as other small details like a composite col¬ 
lar, lycra cuffs and an x-long-tail. The pant has 
leather knee panelling (pre-shaped) and is sewn 
from high-strength nylon and polyester fabrics 
with a ratchet buckle and adjustable waist provi¬ 
sion. 

The colours and designs mean you can really 
mix and match. 

There is a reason why the Elite is one of An¬ 
swer’s best-sellers. Get to a dealership and check 
out the gear for yourself. 


www.answerracing.com 
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BLOG 


A SUBJECT OF LENGTH... 


With typical gusto Youthstream President Giuseppe Luongo described the 
recently published twenty-round MXGP slate for 2018 as ‘probably the best 
in the history of motocross’ among his foreword notes for the latest and fif¬ 
tieth issue (congrats to the YS content team for the publishing landmark) of 
the online MXGP mag. It is certainly the longest, less than two months after 
2017 stretched to nineteen Grands Prix and established a record. 


While MXGP is not struggling to 
find weekends or promotional 
partners - the Italian even indi¬ 
cates that the world champion¬ 
ship has an abundance of choice 
for fixtures - the stability of some 
of these dates remain to be seen 
and whether the run of races will 
make it to the full twenty. 

MXGP has significantly expanded 
in geographical spread through¬ 
out the last decade. 2018 might 
only have Argentina and Indone¬ 
sia as intercontinental trips (we’ll 
leave aside the Nations in the 
USA and also the second Russian 
GP in Orlyonok) but territories 
have been ticked off the list with 
Qatar, Thailand, Mexico, South 
Africa and Brazil providing a di¬ 
verse racing experience. China is 
still to come in 2019 and Youth- 
stream are continuing to explore 
avenues to take Grand Prix back 
to Japan for the first time since 


2007 and Australia (New Zealand 
also?) since 2001. 

It is an authentic FIM World 
Championship, even if some 
of the logistics and support 
schemes to ensure it is viable 
for the majority of teams need to 
be constantly reviewed so those 
overseas fans can witness ‘most 
of the best’ MXGP has to offer. 

A desire to spread the sport and 
the brand as far and as wide 
as possible is admirable and is 
one of the primary roles of the 
promoters, but there also has 
to be a collective responsibil¬ 
ity that riders can get there and 
perform in the best conditions 
possible. The scope of races and 
some really interesting variation 
from the likes of an Indonesian 
double-header to the temporary 
Assen build, the old-school of St 
Jean D’Angely and the brand new 


experiment of Imola indicates 
that MXGP is, in the words of 
Giuseppe, in “good health”. 

Youthstream have forged a ca¬ 
pable stage for the sport but the 
cliche of ‘bringing the cast to the 
theatre’ still rings true and this 
cannot be left solely to the man¬ 
ufacturers. Someone, somewhere 
must be asking questions as to 
the departure of works efforts by 
Suzuki and Kawasaki and hefty 
re-organisation by Honda. There 
are always two sides to a story 
and often some hidden agendas 
as to how and why companies 
decide to radically adjust their 
racing programmes but it still 
gives cause for concern. 

In nine-ten months time the re¬ 
organisation of Grand Prix again 
for 2019 will give more point¬ 
ers as to the viability of a long 
and plentiful series and against 



a backdrop where EMX and the 
European Championship still seems 
to bask in such popularity and high 
volume of numbers. 

Are re-occurring calendars of al¬ 
most twenty events also having an 
impact on the sport itself? In past 
decades riders and teams might 
have centred their agendas around 
Grands Prix but were also racing 
just as much (even more perhaps) 
in a continental trail of national 
and regional internationals to make 
ends-meet. A good contract for a 
works set-up in MXGP now means 
forty motos (sixty if Qualification 
Heat are included) as a first ob¬ 
ligation to their paymasters. The 
frequency of the dates means a 
championship is won just as much 
through attrition as blinding speed. 
Tony Cairoli’s ninth world title was 
arguably built through his work in 
the first two-thirds of the campaign; 
fans and viewers were not seeing 
the same athlete at Loket, Fraun- 
feld, Uddevalla or WW Motocross 
Park as they were at Arco di Trento 
or Ottobiano. 


Forty motos forces athletes to 
taper a physical programme to the 
demands of the roster and also 
carefully consider strategy. If Jef¬ 
frey Herlings learned anything from 
2017 then it was the absolute ne¬ 
cessity of being present on or near 
the podium for nineteen weekends; 
guns-blazing all-out pushes for vic¬ 
tory won’t be enough. 

The frequency of races and relative¬ 
ly tight time scale means the knife 
edge gets even slimmer for the 
individual who wants to make it to 
the top of the standings come Imola 
in September. The next world cham¬ 
pion has to endure against rivals, 
injury and luck like never before. 
Consistency wins the bigger prize: 
this is the underscoring thought of 
any championship campaign in any 
sport...but the long-game cannot 
detract too much from a weekly 
focus for intensity and risk. Jeremy 
Seewer spoke about this during 
2017 and the need to push hard to 
rattle KTM-mounted Pauls Jonass 
each Sunday while also being wary 
that a mistake would hinder his 
points tally. 


Twenty GPs and seven months is a 
sustained, sapping time to hover on 
the fringe of peril/prize. The mental 
drain of this, and the knowledge 
that one or two mistakes can pos¬ 
sibly finish your chances must be 
wearing and is a part of an MXGP 
title-contenders make-up that is not 
talked about too much. 

MXGP simply does have the breath¬ 
ing space any more to allow time 
for recuperation or analysis: just 
ask Romain Febvre. A miss-step 
with set-up in the winter of 2016 
and the Frenchman was desper¬ 
ately scratching his head for half 
of the ’17 term, his confidence and 
potential being eroded as a result. 
He made two podiums from the last 
five rounds but finished 203 points 
adrift of Cairoli in sixth place. 

Perhaps mental strength has been 
one of Tony Cairoli’s most precious 
strengths; more than his starting 
skill or race craft. Who will have the 
guile to match him? It is a question 
that won’t be answered in Argentina 
and maybe not until the depths 
of next summer but is one of the 
curious consequences of a twenty- 
round competition. 


MXGP2018 

1. 4th March PATAGONIA - ARGENTINA Neuquen 

2. 18th March LA COMUNITAT VALENCIANA Redsand 

3. 25th March EUROPE (NL) Valkenswaard 

4. 8th April TRENTINO (I) Pietramurata 

5. 15th April PORTUGAL Agueda 

6. 1st May RUSSIA Orlyonok 

7. 13th May LATVIA Kegums 

8. 20th May GERMANY Teutschenthal 

9. 3rd June GREAT BRITAIN Matterley Basin 

10. 10th June FRANCE St Jean d’Angely 

11. 17th June ITALY tba 

12. 1st July INDONESIA Pangkal Pinang 

13. 8th July ASIA (INDONESIA) Semarang 

14. 22nd July CZECH REP. Loket 

15. 5th August BELGIUM Lommel 

16. 12th August SWEDEN Uddevalla 

17. 19th August SWITZERLAND Frauenfeld/Gachnang 

18. 2nd September TURKEY Afyon 

19. 16th September THE NETHERLANDS Assen 

20. 30th September IMOLA (I) Imola 


7th October - 72nd Monster Energy FIM Motocross of Nations - USA, Red Bud 
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WE ARE TRUE 
TO OUR ROOTS 

THE 2018 HUSQVARNA MOTORCYCLES CASUAL CLOTHING COLLECTION 

The Husqvarna Motorcycles casual clothing and accessories range reflects the 
brand’s values with its premium quality and authentic Swedish simplicity. Designed 
for an adventurous lifestyle, yet expressed in a well-fitted, modern style that embraces 
the essence of Husqvarna Motorcycles. The new range of casual clothing and lifestyle 
accessories will allow you to fully embrace our motorcycling culture. 
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100 % 


Just when we’d plugged some of 100%’s latest goggle offerings for the first 
part of 2018 the San Diego firm throw something new into the mix. The launch 
of their Racecraft+ goggle takes performance of their premium riding eyewear 
line up a notch. The Americans have forged the Racecraft+ to house a ‘injected 
polycarbonate (pre-curved 1.75mm HD) lens to increase visual clarity and pro¬ 
tect against the demands of today’s racing conditions. 

An elevated lens retention wall ensure the Plus + shield lens stays secure, and 
the four layer face foam offers the ultimate sweat absorption.’ At the moment 
there are just three colour schemes/designs but the price of 85 dollars is ex¬ 
tremely competitive in the current market. For those riders and users that want¬ 
ed a product that was slightly tougher then the Racecraft+ is the ideal solution. 
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ALWAYS A LAUGH ON TWITTER... 


a bit bored at the weekend. 


I have to admit that I got 

It is partly symptomatic of the 
dull nature of the Losail circuit but 
ultimately the races at the week¬ 
end became a procession of the 
2017 WorldSBK grid with little or 
no ‘action’ anywhere in the field. 

At least that was my view from 
trackside, and a very distant view 
at that. 

Of all the places that I have visited 
during my time as a WorldSBK 
and MotoGP photographer I have 
to say Losail, and Doha generally, 
is my least favourite. 

I recall in 2005 when we first went 
there I had, as always, a degree 
of excitement in a new adventure, 
a new race track and somewhere 
in the world I hadn’t been before. 

I also recall the sense of disap¬ 
pointment when I went around the 
track for the first time. It is a vast 
featureless series of corners with 
huge mountainous gravel traps (in 
some corners the gravel is piled 
so high that you can’t see the 
track from the service road) and 
the track is so far away from the 
service road that at some points 
you can get the whole field in the 
frame with a 600mm lens. 


I also attended the first MotoGP 
race under the floodlights and 
again had a buzz about this new 
experience of shooting a race at 
night. Getting to bed just ahead of 
sunrise once everything has been 
edited and sent out each day has 
even taken the shine off that now. 

The city of Doha itself is a con¬ 
tinuously growing sea of steel, 
concrete and glass. In 2005 once 
you passed the golf course on the 
edge of the city there was noth¬ 
ing, absolutely nothing, just flat, 
hard packed, empty desert for 
the next 15km to the circuit. Now 
there are new ‘cities’ that more 
or less bridge that gap. There is 
a twelve lane highway that heads 
from Doha to Al Khor, just north of 
the circuit, and it is pretty much 
a continuous ribbon of enormous 
houses, apartment blocks, shop¬ 
ping malls and more construction 
sites the whole way. 

As a city Doha wants to compete 
with Dubai and Abu Dhabi as the 
most affluent and glamorous loca¬ 
tion in the Middle East but to me it 
feels like they are spending money 
not because there is a need to 


but simply because they have the 
money to spend. It has become 
garish and distasteful, particularly 
when there is such a disparity in 
the socio-economic status of the 
native Qataris, the ex-pat commu¬ 
nity and the millions of unskilled 
migrant workers. 

Sometimes the biggest and 
brightest is not always the best. 
Having watched the epic MotoGP 
race in Australia the week before 
I remembered that the WorldSBK 
race at Phillip Island at the start 
of the year was the same. Really 
exciting, fairing-bashing racing. 

As a way to close the WorldSBK 
season the races at Losail could 
not have been further removed 
and I think that is in a large part 
down to the circuit and it’s design. 

For sure Jonathan Rea is in a class 
of his own but looking down the 
field, by lap four or five the entire 
field had strung out with bikes and 
riders basically doing timed laps 
on their own. 

Maybe when a race is a bit dull 
we shouldn’t bemoan so much 
the performance of the riders and 



machines and consider the nature 
and design of the track they are 
racing at. 

Over the weekend I also got in¬ 
volved in yet another Twitter ‘dis¬ 
cussion’ about the state of affairs 
in initially the World Supersport 
championship but also WorldSBK. 
The common theme at the mo¬ 
ment is that standardizing every¬ 
thing is the way forward. Could 
we not then just standardize track 
design as well? Let’s make every 
circuit in the world an exact replica 
of Phillip Island. Sorted! 

The initial tenner of the Twitter 
conversation was that Supersport 
was a dead end for a rider’s career 
but quickly moved on to 
WorldSBK. 

The fact that Cal Crutchlow and 
Chaz Davies were World Super¬ 
sport champions and that Jona¬ 
than Rea, Eugene Laverty, Sam 
Lowes and Franco Morbidelli, to 
name a few, all came through 
Supersport racing showed a cer¬ 
tain degree of ignorance and the 
discussion quickly descended into 
the ridiculous. 


It was suggested that because it 
was a production series it should 
be for middleweight naked bikes, 
including WorldSBK, as it was be¬ 
coming too similar to MotoGP. 

The Superbike World Champion¬ 
ship started in 1998 as a race 
series for production based, 4 
stroke machinery whilst Grand Prix 
racing was for prototype machinery 
and at the time the top class was 
run with 500cc two stoke bikes. 

In 2002 MotoGP, as it had then 
been re-branded, introduced 990cc 
4-stroke machinery into Grand 
Prix racing whilst at the same time 
Maurizio and Paolo Flammini, who 
ran the Superbike championship, 
brought in Pirelli as a sole tyre 
supplier to howls of derision from 
the motorcycle media and MotoGP 
paddock. 

The reason for the tyre change 
in WorldSBK was that Michelin 
had been lavishing huge amounts 
of resources on their two factory 
teams of Ducati and Castrol Honda 
and those teams using Dunlop and 
Pirelli rubber didn’t have a look in. 

Fifteen years on and the irony is 
not lost on me. MotoGP has a sin¬ 


gle tyre supplier, more ironically, 
Michelin, and a standard ECU. 

The Moto2 class has the same 
engine supplied to all competitors, 
the same tyres and the same elec¬ 
tronics. You can’t really get much 
closer to ‘stock’ racing than that. 
However, for some that is the way 
forward and the WorldSBK series 
is being derided for not following 
suit. 

So yeah let’s have all the Twit¬ 
ter suggestions put in place. Let’s 
have WorldSBK as naked bikes 
with panniers and tank bags; riders 
must wear tweeds and an open 
faced helmet; in race 2 you must 
carry a pillion passenger and have 
a mandatory stop during the race 
to collect a Chai Latte and Muffins 
from a pop-up Ace Cafe in the pit- 
lane. Oh and if we are only looking 
at it with UK tinted spectacles on, 
and we want to reflect the current 
trend in motorcycle sales, all riders 
must be aged over 40. Is that dif¬ 
ferent enough? 

P.S. I am now secretly hoping 
for a factory ride - Team MARIT 
(Middle-aged Racers in Tweed) on 
the new Kawasaki Z100RS. Wish 
me luck. 
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A CONVERSATION WITH THE MASTER BEHIND DUCATI'S RESILIENT WORLDSBK PRESENCE 


By Steve English, Photos by Ducati Corse Press 
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E rnesto Marinelli has 
been an almost ever 
present force within 
Ducati’s World Superbike pro¬ 
gramme for over two decades. 
Last month the Italian an¬ 
nounced that he would leave 
his role as Superbike Project 
Leader but, having enjoyed 
a hugely successful 22 years 
with the Italian manufacturer, 
he will leave with a heavy 
heart. 

Having joined Ducati fresh 
out of university as an engine 
technician Marinelli was keen 
to prove his worth. He did this 
with an innovative approach 
to engine simulation while 
working as an under-graduate 
and quickly found his way into 
the Race Department. 

“Ducati is an extraordinary 
company,” he reflected. “Even 
after 22 years I still love my 
job but it is a stressful life. Be¬ 
tween testing and racing there 
really is no break. You do it 
because you have a passion 
and it’s not a normal job. It 
was actually quite hard when 
we announced it because of 
all the messages from people 
that worked for me. I was very 
pleased to see that you leave 
to everyone a good memory.” 

“There comes a point in your 
life that you need to balance 
yourself a bit better. There 
was a new opportunity com¬ 
ing that actually would bring 
new experience on my profile. 


valsii 


It was a difficult decision and 
I was putting all the ‘plus and 
minus’ on a table like any en¬ 
gineer does! At this point of 
my life it was a bit more the 
plus than the minus to make 
the change. It was a very hard 
though and it was a stressful 
decision because I love what 
I’m doing. I love the people 
that I work with. I love the 
company that I work for.” 


Marinelli has also embraced 
the variety of work that he 


has done for the team. 

Having started as a calibrator 
moving to the US to work in 
AMA as a technician, returning 
to Europe to win titles with Neil 
Hodgson and Troy Bayliss as 
their crew chiefs before finally 
becoming the project leader 
for the Ducati Superbike pro¬ 
gramme it was a rapid rise and 
a memorable ride. 


“The racing environment is a 
drug. We were all born with a 
little fuel in our blood.” 






ERNESTO MARINELLI & DUCATI 


“In racing it is an extreme 
situation and you have to deal 
with everything in a very quick 
way. It is exciting and it keeps 
your adrenaline up. It is also 
something that demands a lot 
of your life. At some point you 
also have to realize that there 
is the needs to be that bal¬ 
ance. I have done it for a long 
time and it has been amazing 
but you have move on and try 
to challenge yourself on a new 
adventure.” 

“Ducati has been growing as a 
company in recent years and 
of course the structure of the 
company becomes more com¬ 
plicated as it grows. You need 
to do more things. You have 
a lot more people to manage. 
We are now we are back up to 
speed in all classes and that 
proves that the job is being 
done right.” 


While for the first time in a 
decade Ducati’s WorldSBK 
programme will be led by 
someone other than Marinelli, 
and there is also uncertainty 
in the series itself. For 2018 
there will be a raft of techni¬ 
cal guidelines aimed at reign¬ 
ing in the speed of the Ducati 
and Kawasaki machines. It 
is something that the Italian 
knows will be a difficult bal¬ 
ancing act. 

“The new regulations are not 
an easy situation to solve. 

With any modification that 
you do, there is always a risk 
and a reward. I think that at 
the moment the current com¬ 
petitive situation is because of 
the different level of involve¬ 
ment of each manufacturer. 
That investment brings a 
different performance spec¬ 
trum because, of course, the 
more you dedicate resources 


“DUCATI HAS BEEN GROWING AS A COMPANY IN RECENT 
YEARS AND OF COURSE THE STRUCTURE OF THE COMPANY 
BECOMES MORE COMPLICATED AS IT GROWS.” 


“With the Panigale it was born 
into a time when there was 
definitely an unfair situation on 
the regulations. We were ten 
kilometers an hour down on top 
speed, and that was down to 
the rules. It was very difficult 
for us at the start and that’s 
why it was so special to see the 
first win in 2015. In 2015 it was 
really good to see Chaz finally 
get to the highest step on the 
podium." 


the more performance you get 
out of it. It's a very difficult 
situation because then if you 
change some other regulation 
or you set up a system that 
equalizes the level too much 
it’s good for the spectators 
at home but if you look at it 
from a manufacturer’s point 
of view, why are you racing? 
You’re racing because you 
want to win.” 


“You want to prove that your 
product is better than the 
others. Already what we ex¬ 
perienced with the Panigale 
was very frustrating because 
we built the Panigale with a 
specific target to have the 
lightest bike on the market, 
and it was. It was like ten kilos 
lighter than any other bike in 
superbike. But then we ended 
up racing it with more weight 
than before. So, the produc¬ 
tion bike was completely ban¬ 
ished by the regulation." 

“It can be a very thin line of 
defining the border between 
the benefits of racing and the 
competitiveness of what you 
can do. To have good races 
but also balance the interest 
that every manufacturer is 
putting to run in the champi¬ 
onship is a very difficult situ¬ 
ation.” 

With a new V4 Ducati having 
already been tested by Casey 
Stoner Ducati will continue 
to lead the way in WorldSBK 
even if they will have a new 
leader at controls. 
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WHAT MAKES UP THE PERFECT DUCATI RACER? 


Having worked with a “who's 
who” of Ducati stars what is it 
that separates each of them? 

Every rider is special in his 
own way. An engineer can 
learn much about how dif¬ 
ferent personalities affects 
performance. So much of the 
technical side of racing comes 
down to numbers and trial and 
error finds the best answers. 
How an engineer approaches 
each problem and how they 
communicate with the people 
around them becomes crucial. 

For Marinelli it was key to 
understand that you share 
happiness when you win and 
frustration when you lose with 
his riders. How you need to 
adapt and work with each 
athlete is different just as any 
relationship from one person 
to another. 

“It is the most direct rela¬ 
tionship you can have with 
a rider,” reflected the Ital¬ 
ian. “There is a strong bond 
between you and the rider 
because you win and lose 
together. You share every right 
decision, wrong decision and 
every frustration of how you 
do on track.” 

“There is always a gamble 
in racing because you don’t 
always have all the data to 
decide what to do.” 


Sometimes you have to go 
with your instinct or a feel¬ 
ing. You have to go with what 
you trust and experienced 
in the past is going to work 
or not. This trust grows with 
each race and each test that 
you have with the rider. With 
each rider it’s different but 
every rider I worked with 
gave me something that then 
helped me with the next rider 
I worked with.” 

Having worked with an ar¬ 
ray of riders what was special 
about them? 

“John Kosinski was the most 
precise rider I ever worked 
with. He could give incred¬ 
ible feedback on any change 
that was made to his bike. 

Troy Bayliss was a completely 
different rider. He couldn’t 
tell you exactly what is wrong 
or what needs to be done, 
but he was unique because 
every time he goes on track 
he’s pushing at 100%! He was 
probably the rider that was 
actually the best to develop 
a bike. He was very clear and 
if you made a change and if 
he was faster it was better, if 
he was slower it was worse. 
That is kind of a simple thing 
that seems obvious, but I can 
guarantee you that it’s not like 
that at all." 


“For many other riders they 
ride on feelings and if they 
didn’t like the feel from a 
modification they can’t push. 
As an engineer you don’t see 
if it’s better or not because 
of that...but with Troy he was 
quite special because it hap¬ 
pened a lot of times that he 
came in and said: ‘I don’t 
really like it at all, but I’m 
faster so let’s stick with it.’ On 
the other side of the coin he 
could say ‘I like it a lot, but 
I’m slower, so it’s not working.’ 
That is very good information 
for the technician.” 

“With Neil Hodgson we did 
great work in developing the 
bike because he was very 
precise. His style was com¬ 
pletely different than Bayliss 
for example. Troy doesn’t care 
if the bike is moving, is unsta¬ 
ble or whatever because he’d 
just move his body and com¬ 
pensate. He just cares about 
the lap time. Neil, on the other 
side, was a very precise rider. 
He wanted the bike to be very, 
very stable, especially on the 
entry of the corner. So you 
had to work on the setup and 
make it trustful for him to 
push." 

“Chaz is a very aggressive 
rider and he’s definitely the 
strongest on the brakes that 
I’ve ever known. 




“I think that nobody can brake 
later than him and he will 
always do it; this is the most 
difficult part on the technical 
side. He has always said ‘this 
is where I want to brake and 
if the bike then doesn’t allow 
me to turn, you need to fix it’. 

I like that attitude. I think we 
have been able to interpret his 
style and transform the bike 
in order to allow him to brake 
and still allow him to get to 
the corner right.” 


“This is progressively the work 
that we have done.” 

“I’ve learned that the ‘magic 
set-up’ does not exist. Only 
that which makes the rider 
feel right, and to be able to 
take the bike to the limit. This 
could be the complete op¬ 
posite from one rider to the 
other. Sometimes you see the 
set-up sheet for two riders 
and they are completely differ¬ 
ent but they can set the same 
time.” 


“What is important for a rider 
is just to be able to get the 
feeling he needs to be able to 
do things correctly.” 
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RIDERS THROUGH 
ERNIE'S CAREER 

“I am still in contact with all the 
riders I worked with and still talk 
regularly by message or a phone 
call. Over the years I have had 
the honour of working with some 
truly special riders and special 
people." 

Carl Fogarty: I worked indirectly 
with Foggy in the initial stage of 
my career. I was just taking care 
of the engine calibration for him 
and not working as his technican. 
Foggy has been one of the most 
incredible riders to watch. When 
he shut his helmet for the race, 
he was like a different person. He 
could do things that were incred¬ 
ible. 

Anthony Gobert: We set so many 
track records that year in '98 and 
’99 and some remained for three 
or four years. He was so talented 
and I can remember going to 
Daytona and he was a second 
a lap quicker then the rest. In 
practice he wasn’t fast and we 
kept asking what was wrong or 
what do we need to change? He 
said, ‘Nothing, the bike is good.” 
During first qualifying he did a 
couple of slow laps and came 
into the pits and said he wanted a 
qualifying tyre. He destroyed the 
track record and with 45 minutes 
to go he sat back in the pitbox. 






ERNESTO MARINELLI & DUCATI 



Neil Hodgson: I won my first world 
title with Neil and I always have a 
very special relationship with him. 
We really understand each other 
just by looking in the eye. The 2003 
championship was an amazing sea¬ 
son. I was sad when he moved on 
following the season but of course a 
rider wants to be in MotoGP. 

Troy Bayliss: My time with Troy was 
very, very special. It started when 
we won the championship in 2006 
but that year was memorable be¬ 
cause of Valencia. We were called 
a week before the final MotoGP of 
the season to race. That weekend 
has been the most incredible in my 
career. It was definitely the longer 
race that I have to watch. It was a 
big moment for Troy and myself to 
go in and prove people wrong. 

Chaz Davies: The Panigale was a 
difficult project in the beginning so 
when Chaz won at Aragon in 2015 
it was really, really special. I have 
always trusted the talent that Chaz 
has. I like his style. I think all these 
years that we pass together we won 
many races. We didn’t get the title, 
but we have had a great time. We 
have had some really successful 
races together as well. 


Ben Bostrum: I did three years in 
the AMA championship and when 
we shut the program at the end of 
2000 I came back with Ben Bos- 
trom. Ben was one of my riders 
in America and I have some great 
memories that I will never, never 
forget. At Laguna in ‘99 when we 
wildcarded in WorldSBK and took 
our first double win with Gobert and 
Bostrom. We were first and second 
in Race 1 and Ben won Race 2. 

John Kosinski: I worked with John 
in 2000 and technically he was the 
most precise and unique rider that I 
ever worked with. His feedback was 
amazing and he was the rider that 
thought me the most about what 
you can’t learn from a book. He 
thought me how you translate feel¬ 
ings from the bike into a technical 
modification. You know the dynam¬ 
ics of the bike but nobody tells you 
what the rider is feeling when you 
do a change. John was incredible 
for that and he could feel half a mil¬ 
limeter on the bike and can tell you 
exactly what change you made. 











Helmet on, buckle clicked. Now it’s just you and the ride 
ahead. We obsessed every detail, every material and 
every technology to develop the MX550. Brimming 
with innovation and shaped by years of experience, 
this is one of the most advance 
high-performance helmets we’ve ever created. 
Exceptional comes as a standard. SCOTT 
helmets, get your head in the game. 
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KTM 1290 SUPER DUKE R 

PURE, RAW 
AND PROUDLY 
EXCESSIVE 

Let the new LED headlight guide you as you embrace 
a hell of a ride on this heavenly create re. Packed with 
gut-wrenching performance and equally evil looks, 
this BEAST 2.0 clearly isn't for the faint of heart. If 
you think you've got what it takes, challenge yourself 
to see what real power and precision can feel like. 
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A spare million euros in change is 
the bare minimum to consider 
leasing a fairly competitive mo¬ 
torcycle in MotoGP but the piggy bank 
will need to be far rounder and deeper to 
successfully negotiate the eighteen/nine¬ 
teen rounds of the FIM World Champion¬ 
ship. Cal Crutchlow’s LCR Honda team 
are one of the leading satellite squads in 
the paddock and have the rapid and de¬ 
termined Brit contracted for another two 
years on the 2016 title-winning RC213V; 
the 32 year old just one of three riders 
on factory-spec equipment from HRC. 

Looking at Crutchlow’s prototype lOOOcc 
RC213V close-up is like admiring a 
patchwork sculpture of metals, materi¬ 
als and functional thinking. It is com¬ 
pact and imposing but bursting with 
shades and contours of technology: a 
clutch of wires here, chiselled carbon 


“We lease these bikes but in the price 
you are also paying for the development 
and the engineers from HR,” he explains 
of the initial outlay of a two-million ‘ball¬ 
park’ for a pair of race bikes. “We also 
use some of their tools and software. We 
have HRC staff with us every race and 
that is all part of the fee. It is an overall 
package. You could say ‘wow, that’s a 
lot of money’ but there is a lot involved 
around it with the human resources." 

When things go wrong Crutchlow can of¬ 
ten be spotted running trackside to grab 
a lift back to the pits while the Honda 
is retrieved from the gravel, sometimes 
in bits. Moments like this lead Beefy to 
call his staff into efficient action while 
exuberant team owner Cecchinello starts 
sweating. 


AN EXHAUST IS EXPENSIVE; IF IT IS TITANIUM 
THEN THAT'S ANOTHER 10,000." 



there, gleaming bling and special parts 
prominent. It looks explosive - and 
howls when alive - but also surprisingly 
delicate. “I don’t want to say they are 
custom-made but there is nothing of a 
‘standard’ bike about it,” explains Chief 
Technician Christophe Bourguignon, af¬ 
fectionately called ‘Beefy’ by Crutchlow 
and crew in the now dormant pit garage 
at the Circuit de Barcelona-Catalunya 
and having taken the cover off the Hon¬ 
da. “Every part is expensive!” 


“A crash can be between 15-20,000 
euros to 80-100,000,” Christophe es¬ 
timates. “A 2000 euro crash does not 
exist in MotoGP. If we are lucky then we 
just have to change a few parts and we 
raid our stock in the race truck. A big 
one - or a few big ones in a row - can 
suddenly put you in trouble because 
we don’t have five spare fuel tanks, for 
example. It is the same for exhausts and 
radiators; we have practice and race 
versions. You can have one or two big 
crashes in a weekend but then you get 
closer to having a problem." 




THE COST OF MOTOGP 


“If I order parts from HRC then you have 
to factor the time from building to deliv¬ 
ery and it can be five-six weeks.” 

“The bikes are heavy and they go quickly 
and there isn’t really such a thing as a 
‘small’ crash,” he reasons. “If you lose 
the front end then you still end up with 
broken or damaged fairings, side panels, 
handlebars and many parts are carbon 
fibre. Most of the things can be repaired 
and then it fixed back and repainted. It 
gets expensive when you have a big tum¬ 
ble like we had in Qatar this year when 
you bend the chassis and the swingarm; 
there is no price for that. It is down to 
each manufacturer.” 

Bourguignon walks around the bike and 
begins to point. “A set of carbon brakes 
is about 10,000 euros and most of the 
time when the bike ends up in the gravel 
there are stone chips on the disc and it is 
too dangerous to re-use those if they are 
damaged. You don’t want to be sending 
your rider out at 300kmph with some¬ 
thing that can explode because carbon 
fibre is quite critical.” 

“We run magnesium wheels and a set 
costs around 4000 euros,” he continues. 
“The Michelins are a little smaller than 
the Bridgestones and in the event of a 
crash the rim is not as protected as it 
used to be. Even if we clip a curb then 
both wheels will be damaged and, like 
the brakes, it is something where you 
don’t want to take a risk. After most big 
crashes we change the wheels.” 

“As soon as the bike hits the ground then 
things like footrests, levers and handle¬ 
bars go in the [scrap] drawer,” he la¬ 
ments. 
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THE COST OF MOTOGP 


“On these bikes you can see that the radiator 
is quite big and in most crashes - although 
not all the time - this gets bent. This part 

- depending on the spec and manufacturer 

- can be anything from 4-10,000 euros. We 
have some tiny sliders on the side of the bike 
to try and protect this and other parts, like 
the tiny electric components, if the bike is 
sliding off somewhere on its side.” 

He looks around the small pit garage of 
chests and cabinets. “Generally we have to go 
through many parts. If the bike hits the floor 
on the left side then we have to change the 
shifter, the footrest plate, the shift sensor, the 
tow tube, the battery cover and the electrics. 
On the right side if you bend the footplate in 
a certain place then you break the pin of the 
rear brake master cylinder, exhaust, exhaust 
protector and sometimes skim the top of the 
clutch. You might also have a broken pin and 
the top and bottom triple clamp.” 

Bourguignon, working his way through a 
mental list by now, then gestures to the front 
of the Honda. “Electrics: you can see the 
switches and the temperature and pressure 
sensors and the 2D dashboard, which alone is 
around 2500. A main harness can be between 
10-15,000 and then all the sensors: the bike is 
full of sensors. There is not a single electronic 
part cheaper than 1000 euros.” 

“The fuel tank can be easily damaged. With a 
little dent we can adjust it but we need to be 
really precise because we’re restricted by the 
capacity [22L] and most of the time a crashed 
fuel tank will not be re-used...maybe just for 
practice or a winter test but never for a race.” 

A stark piece of robustness on the motorcy¬ 
cle is the gleaming and machined swingarm, 
holding a meaty rear wheel and slick tyre in 
place; the main contact point for the 260-odd 
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horsepower that drives these machines 
to more than 220mph on tracks like 
Mugello and Spielberg. 

‘A swingarm is quite weak actually,” 
Bourguignon says. “It looks like a beast 
and is stiff but it’s not that strong and it 
can be beaten-up quite quickly. The seat 
also; it is made of carbon and a bang 
will break the bracket and the mounting. 
They could be a lot stronger but then it 
comes down to weight.” 

So what is the most resistant piece? “A 
strong thing? The brake calliper! That’s 
something we rarely change, and I have 
to say the engine as well. I am touch¬ 
ing wood because we are limited on the 
amount of engines we can use but I don’t 
have too many memories of damaging 
the engine in a crash. It is quite well pro¬ 
tected. Even after a big one like in Qatar 
the engine will be OK but 90% of the 
bike we’ll have to change.” 

The protruding elements of the Honda 
are the ones most exposed to damage 
and it’s Bourguignon’s job to oversee 
that several ‘virtual’ bikes are stored, 
ready for quick assembly. “As well as big 
things like a wire looms, tanks, radiators, 
you need more than ten sets of footrests 
and plates because sometimes there are 
two-three races or in a row and you have 
to have stock,” he comments. “You try to 
have two bikes plus three or four ‘spare’. 
Lucky for us we are close with HRC so if 
you have a big drama and need a spare 
swingarm they are there to support us 
until we get our paid parts and we return 
the material. As the bikes are really close 
in spec, I would say, then it is easy to do 
that and they are really nice and support¬ 
ive in that aspect." 


Rebuilding and remoulding the #35 is 
a wallet-buster but there are also the 
running costs of a lump of cutting-edge 
technology that is designed to find 
extremes of speed and physics and to 
trial ideas that might eventually find 
their way onto production road motor¬ 
cycles. The budget for this facet of the 
race operation is actually a bit surpris¬ 
ing. “Maintenance is really low to be 
honest,” Bourguignon says. “There is 
a lot of work to do for the mechan¬ 
ics because they strip, they clean and 
supervise every single part to make 
sure there is no damage, no cracks, no 
wear. For general maintenance you are 
talking about clutch plates, oil, oil filter, 
fuel filter, brake pads...but there is no 
majorly expensive parts without a crash 
Each part of the bike has a set mileage 
whether it is a sensor or a front wheel 
axle nut. 
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You have to change parts almost like a 
kit because they all have the same mile¬ 
age. However I’m sure they will work 
forever because they are made by Honda 
but because they vibrate and get knocked 
around then Honda decide what will be 
a safe mileage. With the investment we 
make in racing you cannot [afford to] 
end a race because a sensor fails...and 
there are many on the bike that are very 
important when it comes to things like 
traction control, wheelie, torque delivery 
and engine management. If one does let 
go, then often you will have a back-up 
but you still need to be on top of it.” 

Bourguignon is not alone in the pitbox on 
Saturday evening in Catalunya. Members 
of the team are still labouring to ensure 
all is prepared for the Grand Prix race. 


The same technicians are skilled custo¬ 
dians of the RC213V in whatever state 
the bike comes back to the garage. “The 
mechanics make it look easy, they are 
working on this bike every day; it would 
be like us having a coffee!" Bourguignon 
smiles. “They know everything inside 
out. The Honda is well known for be¬ 
ing simple to work on. I have heard 
that some other European race bikes 
are very difficult in that regard. We can 
change an engine in one hour and a half 
easily: if you say that to the guy in your 
bike shop he will look at you like you’re 
crazy but we can change an engine and 
chassis in about an hour fifteen-twenty. 
After all, the guys work on the bike 
morning until night, from January to the 
end of the season.” 
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TIME FOR THE NUMBERS... 


Unless a minor miracle/disaster happens, then by the time the last bike 
crosses the finish line after the final MotoGP race of the 2017 season, 
Marc Marquez will rack up the fourth MotoGP and sixth Grand Prix title 
of his career. Even if he somehow misses out on the title at Valencia, 
his achievement is truly remarkable. In the 167 Grand Prix races Marc 
Marquez has started, he has finished on the podium a grand total of 101 
times, winning 61 of them. He started from pole for 72 of those races. 


To put that in perspective, in the 
first ten years of Valentino Ros¬ 
si’s career, the Italian started 157 
races, scored 117 podiums, and 
won 79 races. By the end of his 
tenth season, Rossi had racked 
up a total of seven Grand Prix 
titles, of which five in the pre¬ 
mier class. By that time, the end 
of the 2005 season, Valentino 
Rossi was almost universally be¬ 
ing referred to as the GOAT, the 
greatest of all time. At 26 years 
of age, everything came easily 
for him. He won races almost at 
will, at a rate of over 50% of race 
started. 

When the records of two riders 
converge like this, it is natural for 
fans and media to make com¬ 
parisons. Especially as Rossi 
and Marquez find themselves in 
exclusive company. 


Only Mike Hailwood and Gi¬ 
acomo Agostini won anywhere 
near as much in their first ten 
seasons. Ago has an unassailable 
108 victories from 148 starts in 
ten seasons, while Hailwood sits 
between Rossi and Marquez with 
76 victories from 152 starts. De¬ 
spite Marquez having the fewest 
wins of that elite group, a case 
can be made that his achieve¬ 
ments are perhaps the greatest 
of the bunch. When Agostini and 
Hailwood raced, they commonly 
faced only one other serious 
competitor: their teammate on 
the factory MV Agusta. The rest 
of the field were usually on Nor¬ 
ton, AJS, or Matchless singles, 
no match - pun intended - for 
the overwhelming might of the 
MV multis. 


Valentino Rossi, too, had it 
easier in his first ten seasons 
than Marquez did. Of the riders 
Rossi competed against, only 
Max Biaggi featured in the top 10 
all-time winners list, with a total 
of 42 victories. Marc Marquez 
faces three of the top ten most 
successful riders: Jorge Lorenzo, 
Dani Pedrosa, and of course 
Rossi himself. Those three have 
a combined total of 233 wins 
between them. The competition 
is much, much stiffer nowadays. 

So is Marc Marquez the new 
GOAT? It is still too early to 
make such a claim, but the signs 
are ominous. Despite the level 
of competition, Marc Marquez 
keeps finding a way to win, both 
races and championships. Each 
of his MotoGP titles has been 
unique: he came into the premier 



class smashing records set by 
Freddie Spencer, as youngest GP 
winner, youngest champion, and 
only the second ever rider after 
Kenny Roberts to grasp the crown 
in his first season. In 2014, he had 
an incredible run of ten straight 
race wins. In 2015, he learned 
the cost of crashing, falling too 
often to defend his title. It was a 
lesson he took half a season to 
learn, winning four of the last ten 
races, and one he carried through 
to 2016, when he wrapped up his 
third MotoGP gong. 

Those two years of struggle, 2015 
and 2016, were the making of 
Marc Marquez the champion. 
Complacent from Marquez’ easy 
victories, Honda took the RC213V 
down a dead end, seeking ever 
more power and making the 
bike harder and harder to ride. 

It took hard words on the part 
of the Spaniard to get HRC back 
on track, a path they are only 
now really committed to. Despite 
the difficulty, Marquez kept win¬ 
ning, but a sign of how hard he 
was having to try is the string of 
incredible front-end saves he has 
to his name. 


No MotoGP highlight reel is com¬ 
plete without a couple of Marquez’ 
spectacular saves. His reflexes, his 
balance, his delicacy and finesse 
in controlling the brakes, throttle, 
and attitude of the bike is what 
make him unique talent. 

Where next? At the end of Valen¬ 
tino Rossi’s tenth season, he had 
grown bored of easy victories and 
toyed with a switch to Formula 
One. That distraction cost him the 
2006 title, which in turn reignited 
his passion for MotoGP. Marquez 
shows no signs of boredom yet, 
perhaps a result of having to work 
so hard at beating his rivals. He 
also shows no interest in four 
wheels, much to Carmelo Ezpele- 
ta’s relief. At 24, his ambition and 
hunger for victory burns as bright 
as ever. He will be racing in Mo¬ 
toGP for a very long time to come. 

Will he stay with Honda, though? 
That is the (multi?) million dollar 
question. I do not get the sense 
that Marquez is necessarily look¬ 
ing for fresh challenges outside 
of Honda, as Rossi was when he 
made the switch to Yamaha. But 
nor is Marquez bound by some 
special loyalty, other than to his 


crew, the mechanics who have 
been with him since Moto2. 
Marquez had a chance to switch 
to Ducati for 2017 - rumour has it 
Jorge Lorenzo was the Italian fac¬ 
tory’s second choice, when they 
couldn’t get Marquez - but chose 
to stay with Honda. As a stalwart 
of Red Bull, there is no ques¬ 
tion that KTM would love to have 
Marquez on their bike, once it is 
capable of winning. At its current 
rate of progress, that should be in 
2019. Would Marquez go? Though 
he is exceptionally well paid, 
money alone would not be enough 
to tempt him. He would have to 
believe he can win. 

How long will Marc Marquez keep 
on racing? In that, he is very much 
like Valentino Rossi, in whose 
footsteps he follows. At the age of 
38, Rossi shows no sign of retir¬ 
ing, because he still believes he 
can win races and compete for a 
title. That spirit, that doggedness, 
that willingness to sacrifice every¬ 
thing on the altar of his ambition 
is something Marquez shares with 
Rossi. He could easily be racing 
for another ten seasons. And that 
has to be a good thing for MotoGP. 
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It’s been a while since we’ve spoken of 6D 
but the Californian company have been 
passing through some exciting times with 
the evolution of their mould-breaking Omni- 
Directional technology and further R&D in 
line with the NFL grant programme. Their 
progress in rotational acceleration and con¬ 
cussion studies (with helmets for the road, 
off-road and bicycles now prominent) are 
reaching new and bigger levels and aware¬ 
ness. 


With the Valencia MotoGP happening this 
weekend we’re flagging the ATS-1 road lid 
and the Americans recently (and kindly) sent 
through a version to try and test so look out 
for a run-down on the helmet in the coming 
issues. The ATS-1 was three years in devel¬ 
opment has a 3K Carbon Fibre Shell Layup 
shell and a raft of features with a technical 
safety spec that exceeds all the standard U.S. 
and EU checks. Hit a link to see more infor¬ 
mation and believe the fuss. 



Removable Chin Curtin 


Emergency Release 
Cheek Pads 














60 s Patented ODS is a fully active, in-helmet suspension 
and kinetic energy management system. ODS reduces 
the transfer of angular and linear accelerations to the 
brain by means of its 3-dimensional displacement capa¬ 
bility. 


6Ds proprietary face shield allows for maximum field of 
vision and features a lock down lever, 10 micro adjust¬ 
ment positions and an articulating pivot, ensuring a 
quiet snug fit when closed and quick tool free changes. 
The face shield also features anti-scratch technology and 
a Pin lock anti-fog lens* Exceeds VESC-8 standards. 


3K carbon ultra light shell layup. Advanced proprietary 
blend of aerospace carbon is remarkably strong and 
light. Multiple shell sizes optimize the size and weight 
ratio ensuring the perfect fit. 
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ONE FINAL TWIST? 


Even after a little over twelve hours of Grand Prix (17 races, 417 laps) con¬ 
tested in front of 1 million 261,189 people, and millions more on television, 
the story of 2017 has come down to two men. And, thanks to Ducati’s re¬ 
cent domination of Sepang, the possibility of this thrilling year being de¬ 
cided between 2 and 3pm on Sunday afternoon remains open, no matter 
how minor the chances for one of the protagonists. 


For the 18th occasion in the 69- 
year history of grand prix racing 
the premier class will have a final 
round showdown. How fitting that 
this season, which has intrigued 
and delighted in equal measure, 
will have the finale it deserves. 

21 points is the magical number 
that separates Marc Marquez, the 
exotic talent from Catalonia that 
has designs on Valentino Rossi’s 
Greatest of All Time label, and 
Andrea Dovizioso, the thinking 
rider’s rider, and - let’s be frank - 
a man whom we never imagined 
taking this title chase so far. 

In pitting these two names to¬ 
gether, MotoGP has found an 
unlikely match: two men at dif¬ 
ferent stages of life, with differing 
approaches aiming for different 
milestones. 


Neither is absorbed by dislike 
nor - whisper it - simmering 
hatred, as witnessed in previous 
showdowns. And on the face of 
it, both have remained respectful 
and cordial - friendly even - in 
the face of an absorbing scrap 
that has had two clear flashpoints 
along the way. 

They may have ploughed a simi¬ 
lar, meteoric path to the top class, 
but the fortunes of Marquez and 
Dovizioso when tackling MotoGP 
machinery has differed drastically. 
Prior to 2017, the Honda man 
amassed three world titles, 29 
wins and 37 poles in four years, 
while Dovizioso won just once as 
he switched from satellite to fac¬ 
tory, Honda to Yamaha and then 
Ducati, across nine campaigns. 


In that time Marquez has rightly 
been lauded as a rider whose 
name would come to define a 
generation- much in the ilk of 
Agostini, Doohan or Rossi before 
- while Dovizioso was written 
off as a talent some way below 
that of the class’ leading names. 

It was something that prickled 
those competitive instincts until 
recently too. “Many times when I 
make a result some other riders 
think it’s easy to do,” he told me 
in May, before his title challenge 
really kicked into gear. “From the 
outside it doesn’t look like I did a 
really special result. But when I’m 
inside I can say that it was.” 

With that self-belief, little wonder 
he has appeared completely at 
home under the spotlight that 
comes with his newfound status 
as Marquez’s rival-in-chief. 



There has been a cold precision 
to his race-craft all year long, with 
the timing of his attacks at Mug- 
ello, Montmelo and Silverstone all 
judged to perfection. And in Japan, 
Dovizioso repeatedly looked Mar¬ 
quez in the eye, and matched him, 
move for move, all the way. The 
mental training of Italian psycholo¬ 
gist Amedeo Maffei has improved 
his ability to maintain a cool 
throughout a weekend, to “work 
calmly and in the correct way,” with 
the race always in mind. 

Still, Marquez remains the sport’s 
brightest talent. His riding since 
the summer break has often veered 
toward the mesmeric, his speed 
across the weekend nothing short 
of relentless. Had it not been for 
that unfortunate engine failure 
in England we wouldn’t even be 
considering this possibility, and the 
24-year old would looking back on 
a haul of 178 points from the past 
eight races. 

Considering last corner battles in 
Austria and Japan, it has been a 
surprise tensions haven’t boiled 
over. Remember the post race 
press conference in Spielberg? 


Well, Marquez’s admission he 
touched the Ducati’s rear wheel 
at one point was met with mock 
incredulity. “I felt something and 
thought, ‘What was that?”’ Dovizio¬ 
so said, before shaking his head, 
raising a hand to conceal a wry 
grin. It has rarely gone further than 
that. Marquez landed the slight¬ 
est of jibes before Sepang: “If Dovi 
wins the championship; amaz¬ 
ing season. If he finishes second; 
amazing season,” he told colleague 
Pete McLaren. “It’s like you can 
lose the championship and he can 
only win.” Even then, the reign¬ 
ing champion’s words were still 
grounded in reality. 

Not that any of this means this 
weekend will lack the tension that 
comes with such an occasion. 
Expect a few pointed verbal gre¬ 
nades to be lobbed from at least 
one corner with both riders’ means 
of attacking the weekend key. After 
all, Marquez’s lead remains a huge 
deficit for Dovizioso to overturn. 
The Italian and Ducati manage¬ 
ment know as much. “It’s almost 
impossible,” admitted team boss 
Davide Tardozzi in Malaysia. “But 
never say never.” 


For hoping for a Marquez blunder 
at a track like Sepang, that favours 
Ducati, is one thing. Doing so at 
the Circuit Ricardo Tormo is quite 
another. The Catalan loves its anti¬ 
clockwise layout, and its short, 
sharp bursts with quick changes 
of direction. A dirt-tracker in his 
spare time, Marquez has a particu¬ 
lar fondness for the constant flow 
of lefts. He’s claimed five podiums 
here, two of those wins. Of the four 
anti-clockwise tracks we have al¬ 
ready visited this year, the 24-year 
old has walked away from them all 
cradling the winner’s trophy. 

And enduring that agonising 
week-and-a-half that precedes the 
final grand prix when a title is on 
the line is no new experience for 
Marquez. On both occasions he 
contested a title finale (2010,125cc 
and 2013, MotoGP), he handled 
the occasion with a measured cool 
that was befitting of Eddie Lawson. 
Dovizioso has only experienced a 
final-round fight once, that ulti¬ 
mately doomed attempt at wres¬ 
tling the 250cc crown from current 
team-mate Jorge Lorenzo’s grasp 
in ’06. 
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For all of this, there remains a 
suspicion that a further twist in 
this title race awaits. Marquez 
has proven adept at reacting to 
any challenge posed through¬ 
out this year but there was no 
doubt he wasn’t quite his usual, 
swashbuckling self at Sepang. 
He has been known to crash 
this year - 25 times, eight more 
than his previous highest - and 
finding the correct balance be¬ 
tween defence and attack could 
yet be his undoing. And Dovizio- 
so has proven by now he can be 
competitive at tracks Ducati had 
previously feared. 


On most days Marquez could 
ride around Valencia and collect 
the necessary eleventh place 
with one eye closed. But 2017 
has been one of those wacky 
years that - like ’06 - leaves us 
expecting the unexpected. What 
better way to end this particu¬ 
lar preview with a statement 
Dovizioso has come to call his 
own in recent weeks: “Anything 
can happen.” 


The Italian certainly wouldn’t 
consider Valencia among his 
favoured tracks. Of his nine pre¬ 
vious MotoGP outings at Valen¬ 
cia, his scorecard reads: fourth, 
eighth, fifth, third, sixth, ninth, 
fourth, seventh, and seventh 
- numbers that won’t awaken 
Marquez from his deepest 
dreams in a cold sweat, espe¬ 
cially as a supporting cast - 
Dani Pedrosa, Maverick Vinales, 
Lorenzo -not only excel here, 
but are keen to end the season 
on a high. 
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I t would be easy to take a glance at KTM’s 
1090 Adventure, note that it looks almost 
identical to its predecessor the 1050 Adven¬ 
ture, and conclude that nothing much has 
changed. Despite its new name, the 1090’s 
capacity remains 1050cc. Presumably this 
is another of those bikes that have merely 
been given a mild tweak to get through 
Euro 4 emissions regulations, with no real 
performance benefit... 

The reality is very different. The Adven¬ 
ture’s increase in peak power from 95bhp 
to 125bhp suggests there is a significant 
change, and the shortest of rides confirms 
it. You’ve only got to find a reasonably 
straight bit of road, wind back the throttle 
and get the rev-counter needle two-thirds 
of the way round its dial to realise that the 
1090 is a much more powerful and enter¬ 
taining motorcycle. 


The reason is slightly bizarre. The 1050 
came about because, when looking to 
develop a model to sit between its 690cc 
singles and the mighty 1290 Adventure, 
the Austrian firm wanted a twin that could 
be ridden by European A2 licence holders 
in restricted, 48bhp form. This is allowed, 
provided the original, unrestricted model 
produces no more than 95bhp - so that’s 
exactly how much power the 1050 Adven¬ 
ture was given. 

KTM’s plan might sound clever, but it had 
one notable drawback. On its launch in 
2015 the 1050 was excellent in most re¬ 
spects: stylish, light, agile, refined, well 
suspended, versatile and with a respon¬ 
sive and flexible engine. But unfortunately, 
as soon as the torque curve reached 
6000rpm it stopped climbing and flat- 
lined all the way to the limit at 8500rpm. 
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Which made the Adventure feel similarly flat, 
and not like a KTM at all. 

Response was slightly lukewarm, and the 
Austrians haven’t taken long to revise their 
strategy. The 1090 Adventure abandons all 
thoughts of being restricted for the A2 class, 
leaving entry-level chores to the new 800cc 
parallel twin that is being displayed at this 
week’s Milan Show. Meanwhile the 1090’s 
eight-valve, liquid-cooled, 75-degree V-twin 
engine and its intake and exhaust systems 
are retuned to give a maximum of 125bhp at 
8500rpm - and a very different feel. 

Suddenly, instead of riding a torquey adven¬ 
ture bike that soon runs out of puff, you’re 
aboard a bike that makes as much top-end 
power as BMW’s rival R1200GS and is use¬ 
fully lighter. The Adventure fires up with a 
familiar hollow V-twin sound, pulls just as 
readily from low revs, and picks up the pace 
through the midrange as you flick though 
a six-speed box that is deliciously light but 
doesn’t come with a quick-shifter, unlike the 
1290 Adventure’s. 

As with the 1050 there are three riding 
modes, and even the most aggressive Sport 
(options are Street and softer still Rain) 
offers smooth and controllable throttle re¬ 
sponse. This time, when the rev-counter 
needle reaches 6000rpm, the Adventure 
keeps on churning out the power, acceler¬ 
ating harder towards a top speed of about 
140mph. Meanwhile its rider enjoys the 
upright and roomy riding position, protected 
by a manually adjustable screen that is quite 
slim but takes the edge off the breeze with¬ 
out generating too much annoying turbu¬ 
lence. 

With the exception of its engine the 1090 
performs almost identically to its predeces¬ 
sor, which is mostly a very good thing. Its 
big, 23-litre tank gives a range of over 200 
miles. The dual-seat is sufficiently supportive 
to make that realistic; just add panniers to 
make a very handy tourer. 
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At 850mm the seat is only moderately tall 
by adventure-bike standards, helping to 
make the bike manageable. Wheels are cast 
rather than wire-spoked but with a 19-inch 
front there’s potential for gentle off-road 
use. (There’s a more dirt-friendly 1090 Ad¬ 
venture R for those who want to get muddy.) 

With its wide bars the KTM can be hus¬ 
tled round tight bends with minimal effort, 
despite that large-diameter front wheel. Yet 
although its WP suspension is fairly basic, 
with no fork adjustment and only preload 
and rebound damping at the rear, the units 
are very well controlled. Handling remains 
stable despite the generous 185mm of front 
and 190mm of rear travel, which contributes 
to excellent ride quality. 

Twin 320mm front brake discs and Brembo 
four-piston radial calipers ensure there’s 
plenty of stopping power. 



This is backed-up by efficient Bosch 
ABS, although the 1090 doesn’t have an 
IMU (Inertial Measurement Unit) so lacks 
the 1290’s cornering system. Its traction 
control is relatively simple too, and the 
instrument panel is a familiar KTM de¬ 
sign with small digital panel, rather than 
a colourful TFT display. 

That seems altogether reasonable giv¬ 
en the 1090’s advantage in price - at 
£11,299 in the UK it costs £3000 less 
than the 1290 Super Adventure S, and 
is over four grand cheaper than the 
Super Adventure GT flagship. Although 
this smallest of KTM’s V-twin Adventure 
family can’t match the sophistication 
or power of the bigger 1290 models, its 
extra 30bhp has created a fast and excit¬ 
ing all-rounder. The 1090 Adventure is 
the bike that the 1050 should have been 
all along. 
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Here at 6D Helmets our mission is simple, improving helmet design for better brain 
protection. Our revolutionary patented Omni-Directional Suspension technology 
achieves just that. Learn more at 6Dhelmets.com 
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Few people produce body armour like Alpinestars. 
The firm have tough competition from the likes 
of Leatt, Atlas, Scott Sports but offerings like the 
lightweight A4 Chest Protector breathe scientific 
thinking, testing and Astars’ typical approach to 
high-quality goods. In a nutshell the A4 boasts 
‘thermoformed kidney protectors and an innova¬ 
tive strap closure system for quick, easy and tight 
securing fit and is modular to allow for the fitting 
of Alpinestars BNS neck supports.’ 

The 169.95 euro product also consists of ‘front and 
back hard shell guards constructed from a perfor¬ 
mance poly-material blend and they are optimized 
flexibility and excellent weight saving as well as 
being perforated for maximum breathability and 
cooling ventilation. Inside a soft bio-foam padded 
chassis ensures comfort and a close-to-the-body 
fit.’ Until Alpinestars launch their eagerly-await 
off-road airbag sometime in the future then the A4 
is the ideal solution for riders that already place 
belief and trust in the company’s riding wear and 
boots. 
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